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The  Author. 

“ E,  A.  Hartshorn,  a well-known  business 
man  of  this  city,  is  the  author  of  a small  volume 
entitled  ‘Wages,  Living  and  Tariff,’  which  will 
do  excellent  service  as  a manual  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  various  subjects  discussed. 

“ His  work  is  divided  into  twenty-two  brief 
chapters,  each  presenting  concisely  and  intelli- 
gently the  facts  connected  with  some  feature  of 
the  industrial  problem,  and  conclusions  logically 
derived  therefrom. 

“ Mr.  Hartshorn’s  idea  of  disseminating  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  economic  questions  is  emi- 
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nently  practical  and  sound.  The  volume  is  so 
condensed  that  it  may  easily  be  carried  in  one’s 
coat-pocket  for  purposes  of  reference.” — Troy 
Daily  Times. 


Introduction 


Two  diverse  and  antagonistic  Labor  Systems 
are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  American 
wage-worker.  Spectre-like,  they  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  laborer,  professing  friendship  and 
proffering  guidance.  One  of  these  systems  is 
right  and  will  lead  to  success,  the  other  is  wrong 
and  will  result  in  disappointment. 

But  the  laborer  is  confused,  and  cannot  read- 
ily determine  which  system  to  choose.  Life  is 
too  short  for  mistakes,  too  sacred  to  squander. 
An  important  decision  must  be  made. 

To  all  who  wish  intelligently  to  chSose  between 
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well  and  ill-paid  labor,  prosperity  and  poverty, 
weal  and  woe,  thrift  and  decay,  plenty  and  want, 
civilization  and  barbarism,  this  little  volume  is 
dedicated,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  the 
largest  individual  and  national  success. 
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Nearly  the  entire  cost  of  every  fabricated  ar- 
ticle, whether  useful  or  ornamental,  is  labor 
cost.  If  a well-made  article  sells  at  a low  price, 
the  labor  thereon  was  performed  for  a small 
compensation.  Under  free  foreign  trade  many 
American  laborers  must  stop  work,  or  perform 
their  daily  tasks  as  cheaply  as  labor  is  per- 
formed in  other  countries. 

Free  trade  and  high  wages  in  America  is  an 
impossibility.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to 
mingle  light  and  darkness,  fire  and  water,  or 
vice  and  virtue. 

Under  free  foreign  trade,  absolutely  nothing 
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save  a trifling  cost  of  ocean  freight  would  stand 
between  laborers  in  the  United  States  and  la- 
borers in  China,  Therefore,  to  protect  Ameri- 
can producers  against  the  low  wages  current  in 
other  countries,  merchandise  from  those  coun- 
tries seeking  a market  in  our  own  is  taxed  at 
the  frontier. 

This  system,  which  we  call  Protection,  shields 
all  home  labor  against  cheaper  foreign  labor. 
No  interest'  however  unimportant,  no  industry 
however  remote,  is  deprived  of  the  assistance 
necessary  to  development. 

Labor  in  the  mine  and  mill,  foundry  and  fac- 
tory, studio  and  store,  office  and  warehouse  ; 
upon  the  farm  and  plantation,  railroad  and 
wharf,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  everywhere 
is  protected. 

Too  much  protection  need  not  be  feared,  for 
the  price  of  labor,  like  other  commodities,  is 
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governed  invariably  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Protection,  purchasing  at  home,  keeps  labor 
in  demand,  enhances  wages,  encourages  manu- 
facture, and  guarantees  the  largest  possible 
prosperity;  also  provides  revenue  in  abundance 
for  the  expenses  of  government,  gathering  the 
same  largely  from  foreigners  who  wish  to  trade 

with  us. 

Free  trade,  purchasing  abroad,  where  labor  is 
cheapest,  leaves  home  labor  unemployed,  and 
wages  decline.  Kver  wandering  in  search  of 
idleness  and  poverty,  constantly  demanding 
cheap  labor  and  low  prices,  free  trade  says  it  is 
morally  wrong  to  require  foreigners  who  share 
in  our  prosperity  to  help  pay  our  government 

expenses. 

With  silver-tongued  oratory,  she  persuades 
manufacturers  to  favor  free  raw  materials,  and 
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thus  cripples  agriculture  and  mining.  To  farm- 
ers she  denounces  manufacturers  and  mill  oper- 
atives, and  portrays  the  injustice  of  taxing  the 
masses  to  pension  the  few. 

Her  language  is  inadequate  to  show  the  mer- 
chant the  evils  of  agriculture  and  manufacture, 
and  thus  to  each  interest  she  declares  every 
other  interest  an  immense  grinding  monopoly. 

Under  the  deceptive  guise  of  “ tariff  for  reve- 
nue only,”  free  trade  ever  strives  to  delude  and 
mislead  the  American  people. 


W ages. 


Cheap  labor  is  a national  curse.  Nay,  more, 
it  is  barbarism  itself.  Ill-paid  labor  means  a 
degraded  standard  of  life.  Therefore,  well- 
paid  labor  and  its  attendant  consequences  are 
to  be  desired  and  are  not  to  be  feared. 

American  wage  earners  have  invariably  been 
better  paid  under  Protection  than  under  Free 
Trade.  Even  labor  which  cannot  possibly  be 
brought  into  competition  with  similar  labor 
abroad,  such  as  house  carpenters,  masons,  hod 
carriers,  bricklayers,  railroad  employes,  and 
house  servants,  have  secured  equal  benefit  with 
wage  earners  in  the  factory  or  upon  the  farm. 
Protection  covers  all  domestic  labor  against 
cheaper  foreign  labor. 
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The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Republican  has  been 
gathering  statistics  in  reference  to  wages  now 
and  before  the  civil  war.  The  results  show  an 
advance  in  all  branches  of  labor,  averaging 
from  40  to  65  per  cent.  The  following  is  given 
as  the  general  average  of  the  allowed  excess 
over  ante- war  wages: 

Per  cent. 


Railroads 35 

Cotton 50 

Woolen 65 

Paper 55 

Buttons ; 55 

Cigars 50 

Whips 44 

Domestic 65 

Iron  and  Wood  64 

Day  labor 40 

Average 52 


The  foregoing  is  considerably  under  the  ac- 
tual increase,  and  yet  shows  that  labor  in  our 
own  country  has  been  better  rewarded  during 
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more  than  twenty  years  of  protection  than 
during  forty  years  immediately  preceding. 

But  a further  fact,  still  more  conclusive,  must 
be  admitted.  Wage  workers  in  America  have 
been  better  paid  during  this  same  period  than 

in  any  other  country. 

The  following  plain  statements  of  living  facts 
will  refute  volumes  of  dead  theories. 

The  current’ wages  paid  in  flax  and  hemp 
spinning  mills,  in  England  and  in  New  York, 
for  March,  1884,  were: 
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The  following  table,  received  from  Clark  & 
Co.  by  cable  shows  the  actual  average  weekly 
wages  paid  by  them  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  with 
which  table  we  unite  the  wages  paid  by  the 
Clark  Thread  Co.,  for  the  same  work  in  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

These  facts  require  no  comment: 


NEWARK.  PAISLEY. 

Cop  Winders $ 800  14s  or  $3  50 

Finishers 5 50  los  or  2 50 

Reelers 8 00  17s  or  4 25 

Spoolers 8 00  13s  or  3 25 

Foremen 2000  28s  or  700 

Pickers .• 7 00  i6s  or  4 12 

Hank-winders 7 00  15s  or  3 75 


Jan.  25,  1883.  William  Clark,  Treas. 

Robert  P.  Porter,  who  has  been  making  this 
subject  a special  study,  concludes  that  wages 
in  the  United  States  are  from  60  to  100  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  England  and  150  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and 
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Holland.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  reports 
of  our  consuls  and  by  individual  experience. 
In  his  last  report  Consul-General  Merritt  em- 
bodies the  statement  of  A.  D.  Shaw,  United 
States  Consul  at  Manchester,  of  the  wages  of  a 
cotton  factory,  at  Bolton,  Cheshire.  By  the 
side  of  them  we  place  the  wages  paid  during 
February,  1884,  in  a representative  cotton  mill 
in  New  York,  as  given  by  the  superintendent; 


New 

York. 

Bolton. 

Card  grinders,  men,  a week 

$ 8 

28 

$5 

59 

Card  strippers,  men 

7 

86 

5 

59 

Slubber  tenders,  girls 

6 

00 

4 

36 

Mule  spinners,  men 

50 

5 

95 

Frame  spinners,  girls 

• • • • « 4 

50 

2 

31 

Wrappers,  girls. 

6 

00 

4 

22 

Weavers,  men,  per  loom 

• • 

I 

30 

Weavers,  girls,  per  loom 

3 

00 

• • 

' • • 

Or 

9 

00  a week. . 

Loom  jobbers,  men 

12 

25 

9 

00 

Mule  overlookers,  men 

18 

00 

10 

22 

Mechanics,  average. . . 

13 

00 

7 

54 

Engine  drivers 

18 

00 

10 

22 

Firemen,  average 

8 

40 

5 

00 

ft 
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In  a similar  way,  compare  the  wages  paid  in 
a woolen  mill  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  with  those 
paid  in  one  like  it  in  many  respects  in  New 
York  State,  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
company,  with  rates  for  February,  1884: 

New  York.  Scotland. 


Wool  sorters. — Overseer $ 18  00  $7  50 

Men 12  00  5 50 

Dyers. — Men 7 00  3 75 

Carding. — Overseer 20  00  16  50 

Card  tenders,  girls 4 00  2 00 

Spinning. — Overseer 18  00  7 00 

Men 1200 

Boys 4 00  I 50 

Warping. — Overseer 18  00  7 50 

Dresser  tenders,  men 10  50  women  4 50 

Children 3 50  to  400  i 50 

Weaving. — Overseer 30  00  16  50 

Section  hands 13  50  7 50 

Weavers 10  00  3 75 

Finishing. — Overseer 35  00  15  00 

Shearers 750  *375 

Pressmen 8 00  3 75 

Giggers  and  fullers 7 50  3 75 
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This  question  of  wages  furnishes  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  protection. 

Shall  we  now  strike  out  for  cheap  labor?  If 
so,  where  shall  we  stop?  Shall  we  be  content 
with  the  present  European  scale  of  prices,  or 
shall  we  pursue  the  essence  of  this  great  na- 
tional blessing  (?)  and  reach  the  Asiatic  scale 

of  prices  ? Surely,  it  cannot  be  wise  for  us  so 
to  do. 

If  we  can  hold  on  steadily  as  at  present  for 
twenty  years  longer,  we  will  surprise  the  world 
with  our  achievements. 
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III. 

Cost  of  Living. 

Customs,  habits  and  climatic  influences  have 
much  to  do  with  cost  of  living.  If  we  inhab- 
ited caves,  no  houses  need  be  erected.  If  ani- 
mal skins  furnished  satisfactory  material  for 
clothing,  no  looms  need  be  operated.  If  we 
subsisted  on  roots,  herbs  and  game,  agriculture 

Would  be  unnecessary. 

Thus  the  cost  of  living  can  be  quickly  re- 
duced to  the  minimum,  if  we  wish  to  pay  the 
price.  Barbarism,  however,  is  the  price. 

In  the  West  Indies,  food  for  a month  can  be 
grown  with  two  hours’  labor.  Yet  the  people 
of  the  West  Indies  are  idle  and  miserable  be- 
yond belief  on  account  of  cheap  living.  Corn 
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has  been  burned  for  fuel  upon  our  western 
prairies,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  prairies 
were  not  to  be  envied  then.  Their  condition  is 


far  better  now. 

We  cannot  reach  this  much-lauded  cheap  or- 
der of  things  unless  we  pay  the  price.  We  can 

reach  it  if  we  will  pay  the  price.  Do  Americans 
want  to  pay  that  price  ? 

We  can  live  as  cheaply  in  our  southern 
tier  of  States  as  the  Chinese  and  Arabs  live  in 
Asia,  if  we  will  live  as  they  do.  Further  north, 
Americans  can  live  as  cheaply  as  the  Italians, 
Germans  and  Russians  in  Europe,  if  we  will 
live  as  they  do.  Climatic  influences  are  very 
similar.  Do  we  want  to  live  thus  .?  How  we 
live  determines  very  largely  the  result  of  our 
living.  Do  we  care  to  exchange  results  with 
other  nations  .?  Certainly  not  with  China,  nor 
with  India,  nor  with  any  other  nation— not  even 
the  mother-country. 


IV. 


Savings. 

The  prudent  laborer  prepares  for  the  rainy 
day.  Old  age  comes  on  apace.  More  must  be 
earned  than  expended,  and  a portion  laid  aside. 
Can  this  be  done  more  successfully  under  a well- 

paid  or  an  ill-paid  labor  system  ? 

It  is  a fact  that  wages  in  the  United  States 

are  about  double  the  wages  in  Europe,  and  the 
cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  are  quite  as  cheap 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  as  in  London  and 

Liverpool. 

The  census  o’!  1880  shows  an  average  yearly 
earning  of  American  workmen  of  $345>  $1.1 1 

for  each  working  day  ; while  in  free-trade 
Norway,  which  takes  all  its  manufactured  goods 
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from  other  nations,  the  average  yearly  wages  is 
only  about  $22,  or  7 cents  for  each  working  day. 
In  which  country  can  the  most  be  laid  aside  ? 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  Ameri- 
can laborers  that  manufacturing  industries  are 
essential  to  agricultural  success.  The  farmers' 
savings  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  manufacturing  interests. 

It  IS  a fact  that  immense  quantities  of  bread- 
stuffs,  butter,  cheese,  meats,  etc.,  are  constantly 
moving  from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  Can 
the  intelligent  American  wage-worker  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  these  necessaries  of  life 
are  cheaper  there  than  here.?  The  following 
were  the  comparative  retail  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
in  1878,  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  state  of  labor  in  Europe, 

derived  from  facts  reported  by  the  United  States 
consuls  in  1879  ' 
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The  current  popular  opinion  that  clothing  is 
cheaper  in  England  than  in  the  United  States, 
is  also  erroneous.  The  staple  cloth  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  furnished  to  the  work- 
ing man  for  less  than  similar  cloth  costs  abroad. 
The  clothing  of  tlte  United  States  army,  quality 
considered,  is  cheaper  than  any  other  army 
clothing  in  the  world.  An  intelligent  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  recently  traveled  around  the 
world  in  a suit  costing  $12,  coat,  vest  and  pants, 
the  quality  and  mechanism  of  which  has  been 
favorably  commented  upon  by  foreigners  the 
world  over.  During  the  past  summer,  the  writer 
has  ■ worn  a well-made  Middlesex  suit,  costing 
$13.50,  at  retail,  coat,  vest  and  pants. 

That  the  conditions  for  saving  are  favorable 
under  our  protective  system,  is  strongly  attested 
by  the  grand  army  of  immigrants  from  every 
clime  constantly  landing  on  our  shores.  Others 
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preceding  them,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
prices  of  labor  and  cost  of  living  in  countries 
from  whence  they  came,  and  quickly  discerning 
the  favorable  conditions  of  life  under  the  Ameri- 
can system,  have  hastened  to  send  back  the 
glad  tidings  to  friends  who  are  left  behind. 
Hence  the  coming  of  every  hundred  thousand, 
in  response  to  a hundred  thousand  welcomes 
previously  wafted  from  our  happy  shores,  insures 
the  embarkation  of  still  another  hundred  thou- 
sand. 
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By  diversified  industry  and  protection  against 
cheaper  labor  in  other  countries,  the  wage- 
worker is  sure  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  labor. 
Trade  and  labor  unions  are  powerless  against 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  Free  Foreign  Trade. 

England  is  filled  with  trades  and  labor  unions, 
and  yet  she  is  degenerating  under  her  Free 
Trade  policy.  Her  work-people,  for  some  rea- 
son, are  in  a sorry  plight.  Where  wages  are  de- 
creasing, and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  increas- 
ing, there  certainly  must  be  something  decidedly 
wrong.  If  Free  Trade  is  the  greatest  boon  a 
nation  can  bestow  upon  its  people,  why  this 
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“ assisted”  emigration  of  the  perishing  penniless 

subjects  of  the  British  Crown  ? 

American  agriculture  and  manufacture,  fos- 
tered by  wise  legislation,  have  become  strong  ; 
let  commerce  be  thus  built  up  by  wise  laws,  and 
American  labor  will  be  in  greater  demand,  and 
increasing  prosperity  the  certain  result. 

To  show  the  benefits  resulting  to  labor  by  di- 
versified industry,  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  statistician, 
in  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  1883,  divides  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States  into  four  classes,  the  first 
having  less  than  30  per  cent,  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture ; second,  those  with  30  and  less  than  50  per 
cent.;  third,  those  having  50  and  less  than  70 
per  cent.;  and  fourth,  those  having  70  per  cent, 
and  over,  being  almost  exclusively  agricultural 
States.  He  gives  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in 
each  section  or  class  as  follows  : 
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Classes. 

No.  States  and 
Territories  in 
each  class. 

Average  pro- 
portion of 
Workers  in 
Agriculture. 

Average 
Wages  of  Agri- 
cultural Labor- 
ers. 

1 

First 

15 

18 

$25  00 

Second 

13 

42 

25  00 

Third 

13 

' 58 

19  50 

Fourth 

6 

77 

13  20 

He  wisely  says  : “ Where  more  than  half  the 

workers  are  farmers,  the  competition  of  laborers 
reduces,  inevitably,  the  rate  of  wages.  The  in- 
fluence of  manufactures,  of  mining,  of  any  pro- 
ductive industries,  on  local  prices,  whether  of 
farms,  farm  products,  or  farm  labor,  is  plainly 
traceable  in  States,  and  in  various  districts  with- 
in the  States,  by  the  furnace  fires,  the  mines,  the 
factories,  that  thickly  dot  the  location  where 
high  prices  for  farm  labor  prevail.” 

The  same  law  will  insure  low  wages  of  factory 
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! operatives,  where  agricultural  pursuits  are  not 

followed,  and  but  one  kind  of  labor  is  in  de- 
, mand.  Therefore,  good  wages  can  be  best  sus- 

tained under  protection  and  a diversified  in- 
dustry. 

I 


VI. 


How  to  Reduce  Prices. 

Protection  ultimately  reduces  prices  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  prosperity.  “No 
man,”  said  Horace  Greeley,  “can  truthfully  sug- 
gest an  article  which,  having  formerly  been  im- 
ported, has  since,  through  protection,  been  so 
naturalized  on  our  soil  that  it  is  now  produced 
here  nearly  to  the  extent  of  satisfying  our  own 

wants,  yet  which  now  costs  our  people  more 

% 

than  it  did  when  we  procured  it  from  abroad.” 
Prices  of  home-made  protected  articles  may 
be  enhanced  for  a time  after  the  tariff  goes  into 
effect,  but  the  advance  is  only  transitory,  for 
improvements  in  machinery,  development  of 
skill,  system,  competition,  and  economy,  will  ulti- 
mately overcome  the  augmentation  of  prices, 
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and  even  reduce  them  below  the  lowest  point 
ever  reached  while  goods  were  supplied  by  for- 
eign manufacturers. 

A few  years  of  protection  have  wrought  won- 
ders in  cheapening  the  cost  of  nearly  all  kinds 
of  American  fabrics.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
nearly  every  article  that  has  been  sufficiently 
protected  to  be  made  at  home,  has  been  cheap- 
ened in  cost. 

The  cheapest  newspapers  in  the  world  are 
printed  on  protected  paper,  from  protected  type, 
with  protected  ink,  by  protected  presses,  driven 
by  protected  steam  power,  within  magnificent 
protected  printing  houses. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States,  built  by 
protected  labor,  with  protected  steel  rails,  equip- 
ped with  protected  locomotives  and  protected 
cars,  are  carrying  freight  and  passengers  cheaper 
than  any  other  railroads  in  the  world. 
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The  American  farmer  is  tilling  his  ground 
with  protected  machinery,  sending  his  produce 
to  market  over  protected  rails,  underselling  the 
free-trade  British  farmer  at  his  own  door,  and 
still  having  an  ample  profit  left  with  which  to 
purchase  comforts  for  his  happy  family  at  home. 

The  following  exhibits  demonstrate  that,  not 
only  have  we  reduced  the  price  of  Bessemer 
rails  from  ^66  in  1867,  at  which  time  they  were 
far  cheaper,  their  wearing  capacity  considered, 
than  iron  rails  at  their  then  current  price,  which 
was  *^83.12,  but  that  we  in  1880  passed  our  old 
industrial  enemy  in  this  great  industry,  and  even 
widened  the  breach  between  us  and  her  in  the 
following  year. 

Table  of  the  statistics  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  since  the 

• 

commencement  of  their  manufacture,  together 
with  the  annual  average  price  at  which  they  have 
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been  sold  in  the  works  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
rate  of  duties  imposed  on  foreign  rails  : 


Product 

Price  in 

YEARS. 

in  Gross 

Cur- 

Tons. 

rency. 

1867.. . 

$166 

00 

1868. . . 

158 

50 

1869, . 

132 

25 

1870.. . 

lofr 

75 

Duty  during  above,  years  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

1871... 

$102 

50 

1872. .. 

II2 

00 

Duty  during  above  years,  $28  per  ton. 

1873.. 

120 

50 

1874. . 

94 

25 

1875.. 

68 

75 

Duty  during  above  years,  $25.20  per  ton. 

1876. . 

59 

25 

1877-. 

45 

50 

1878. . 

42 

25 

1879. . 

48 

33 

i88o. . 

67 

50 

i88i. . 

61 

13 

1882  . 

48 

67 

Duty  during  above  years,  $28.00  per  ton. 


I 
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The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the 
. United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1880  and 
1881,  in  gross  tons,  was: 

1881.  Increase. 
Tons,  Tons. 

1,187,770  335.574 

1,023,740  283,830 

164,030  51,744 

It  will  not  do  to  object  that  this  comes  from 
the  development  of  science  and  art.  These 
only  flourish  in  lands  of  diversified  industries, 
where  the  consumer  and  producer  are  brought 
together,  where  the  power  of  association  is 
great,  and  man  advances  in  civilization,  and 
obtains  control  over  the  gratuitous  forces  of 
nature. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  Morrill  Tariff 
Bill  of  1861  this  nation,  in  defiance  of  war, 
jumped  from  bankruptcy  and  idleness  to  wealth 

il 
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1880. 

Countries,  Tons. 

United  States 852,196 

Great  Britain 739,910 

Excess  of  U.  S.  over  Great 

Britain 112,286 
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and  power,  War  did  not  give  us  our  northern 
prosperity.  The  South  too  had  war,  and  they 
learned  that  war  was  destruction.  War  did  not 
bring  high  wages,  happy  homes  and  fortunes  to 
the  South,  neither  did  it  to  the  North;  but  it 
was  protection  to  our  industries  that  built  up 
the  North,  and  is  now  building  up  the  South 
and  North  alike,  so  that  more  work  is  done, 
higher  wages  are  paid,  more  money  saved, 
more  homes  purchased,  more  farms  bought, 
more  money  spent,  more  freedom  and  intelli- 
gence prevails,  more  real  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness sits  by  American  firesides  as  a result  of  our 
twenty  years  of  tariff  for  protection,  than  has 
ever  been  crowded  into  any  forty  years  of  the 
history  of  any  nation. 


VII. 


j,.  Are  Low  Prices  Desirable? 

I ' , Wealth  is  accumulated  labor.  If  the  price  of 

, labor  is  high  or  low,  then  wealth  or  accumulated 

I labor  is  more  or  less  abundant. 

^ A Chinese  comes  to  America;  works  six  years 

at  $40  per  month;  returns  twice  by  steamship 
and  visits  his  family;  and  finally  returning  to 
China,  retires  upon  his  quickly  accumulated 
fortune,  independent  for  life. 

An  American  goes  to  China;  works  six  years 
at  $4.50  per  month;  returns  twice  by  steamship 
and  visits  his  family;  and  finally  returning  to 
America  he  has — absolutely  nothing — for  his 
six  years  labor.  In  fact  he  couldn’t  pay  his 
final  passage  home  without  assistance;  and  he 
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could  not  contribute  anything  to  the  support  of 
his  family  during  these  six  years.  Why?  Because 
of  low  prices  in  China  and  high  prices  in  America. 

But  confining  ourselves  to  our  own  country, 

let  us  search  diligently  into  this  subject  of  high 

and  low  prices.  Of  our  fifty  millions  of  people 

in  1880,  about  seventeen  millions,  or  one  in  three, 

were  engaged  in  active  business  as  follows: 

Agriculture 7>b70»493 

Professional  and  personal  services 4>074>238 

Manufacturing  and  mining 3>837.i^2 

Trade  and  transportation 1,810,256 

Total,  $17,392,099 

Each  person  engaged  representing  three  in- 
habitants, there  would  consequently  be  depen- 
dent upon 

Agriculture. about  22  mdlions 

Professional  and  personal “ 12  “ 

Manufacturing  and  mining “ n “ 

Trade  and  transportation “ 5 “ 

Total,  about  50  millions 
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To  simplify  our  question,  let  us  drop  the  mil- 
lions and  think  of  the  nation  as  a community  of 
2 2 agriculturists;  12  at  professional  and  personal 
services;  ii  manufacturers  and  miners;  and  5 
traders  and  transporters.  If  these  fifty  people 
prosper,  they  must  produce  more  than  they 
consume — each  must  sell  more  than  he  buys. 
This  is  possible  under  proper  adjustments;  for 
nature  has  bountifully  provided  a fertile  soil, 
inexhaustible  mines,  and  a genial  climate. 

All  must  have  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  A 
diversified  industry  is  therefore  necessary  and 
essential  to  the  largest  success.  All  cannot  till 
the  soil,  for  “ where  all  shovel  and  hoe,  wages 
must  be  low.”  All  cannot  pursue  any  one  of 
life’s  varied  callings. 

For  .which  class  are  low  prices  desirable? 
Surely  not  for  the  twenty-two  agriculturists. 
Farmers  prosper  most  when  prices  are  high. 
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Their  sales  are  far  in  excess  of  their  purchases, 
and  they  lose  largely  by  low  values. 

Are  low  prices  desirable  for  the  twelve  profes- 
sional and  personal  servers  ? Let  us  s§e. 

They  create  nothing,  and  in  this  they  are  not 
unlike  the  five  engaged  in  trade  and  tiansporta- 
tion.  Here  are  sixteen  persons  who  produce 
nothing  and  consume  largely;  but  the  other 
thirty-four  must  support  these  sixteen,  who,  al- 
though producing  nothing,  are  performing  use- 
ful service,  and  thus  deserve  success.  But  the 
desired  success  cannot  be  reached  unless  their 
service  or  labor  secures  for  them  more  than  they 
must  expend  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  There- 
fore the  higher  prices  are  the  more  will  be  re- 
ceived and  saved,  and  the  lower  prices  are  the 
less  will  be  received  and  saved  by  this  minority. 

Eleven  manufacturers  and  miners  are  continu- 
ally producing  for  the  wants  of  the  othei  thirty- 
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nine.  Xheir  labor  is  fatiguing’,  dirty,  disagree- 
, able  and  dangerous.  These  ought  certainly  to 

receive  more  for  the  “sweat  of  their  brow” 
than  is  re^quired  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
Can  they  get  it  best  when  high  or  low  values 
obtain  ? Their  chances  for  accumulation  are  de- 
cidedly better  where  high  prices  prevail. 

Let  these  fifty  people  stand  true  to  each  other, 

I protect,  patronize  and  defend  each  other,  and 

j the  result  of  honest  labor  will  be  accumulated 

wealth  for  every  individual. 

, Karning  more  than  is  consumed,  a nation  will 

! accumulate  more  wealth  when  prices  are  high 

j than  when  prices  are  low;  and  only  when  a na- 

^ tion  is  in  decay,  consuming  more  than  it  pro- 

j duces,  can  any  benefit  come  from  low  prices. 

! 
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Supply  and  Demand  Regulate 

Prices. 

The  current  market  price  of  any  commodity 
is  governed  entirely,  absolutely  and  always  by 

the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

When  in  any  nation  or  community  the  people 
are  steadily  employed  at  profitable  labor,  there 
will  exist  a large  demand  for  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  prices  will  advance;  and 
where  the  population  are  generally  idle,  or  re- 
warded poorly  for  labor  when  employed,  there 
will  exist  a small  demand  for  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  prices  will  decline.  If, 
I therefore,  low  prices  are  desirable,  so  are  idle- 
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ness  and  bad  trade  also  desirable,  for  they  are 
inseparable. 

Labor-saving  appliances  are  the  outgrowth  of 
an  increasing  demand  for  laborj  and  without  a 
demand  for  labor  no  labor-saving  machines 
would  exist.  Therefore  we  cannot  give  the 
credit  of  lowering  prices  during  the  past  twenty 
years  to  labor-saving  machinery.  On  the  other 
hand,  unreasonably  high  prices  need  not  be 
feared  as  a result  of  high  Tariff.  Domestic  com- 
petition quickly  brings  every  article  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  general 
prosperity  under  a protective  system. 

The  price  of  an  article  ismot  enhanced  by  so 
much  as  the  tax  or  duty  placed  upon  the  article. 
Steel  rails  can  now  (1884)  be  laid  down  in  New 
York  from  London  at  a cost  of  $26  per  ton.  The 
duty  is  $17;  total,  $43.  Yet  steel  rails  are  selling 
at  $33  per  ton  in  Chicago. 
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The  tariff  on  steel  rails  is  prohibitory,  and  the 

^ domestic  price  is  competitive. 

Now  let  us  put  the  tariff  down  until  England 
can  compete,  and  she  will  sell  us  what  rails  she 
cannot  use  to  better  advantage  so  low  as  to 
break  down  our  manufactories.  Then  she  will 
put  the  price  up  to  satisfy  her  own  greed. 

Three  times  in  forty  years  has  she  done  this; 

meanwhile  our  laborers  suffer. 

Take  another  example:  During  the  autumn  of 
1883  oats  were  freely  sold  in  certain  localities  as 
low  as  13  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  duty  there- 
on was  10  cents  per  bushel.  Would  oats  sell  at 
3 cents  per  bushel  if  admitted  free  of  duty?  Oi 
would  oats  sell  at  any  higher  price  if  the  duty 
were  100  cents  per  bushel  ? Duty  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  value  of  oats.  Supply 
and  demand  fixed  the  price.  And  yet  a certain 
school  of  demagogues  would  keep  us  busy  figur- 
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mg  out  the  loss  imposed  upon  the  suffering  peo-  ,j 

pie  by  this  tax  upon  oats.  Their  theory  would  | 

make  us  believe  that  every  bushel  of  oats  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  cost  lo  cents  per 
bushel  more  by  reason  of  the  Tariff. 

Can  we  afford  to  listen  longer  to  this  English 
sophistry  ? Away  with  such  nonsense! 


IX. 

Old  Theories  Reversed. 

Distance  and  time  are  well  nigh  obliterated. 
The  railway,  steamship  and  telegraph  have 
revolutionized  former  business  customs.  Dis- 
tance once  protected  labor.  Inland  transporta- 
tion upon  an  extensive  scale,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, was  impossible  a century  ago.  For 
want  of  transportation  thousands  have  recently 
perished  from  hunger  in  Asia,  while  provisions 
were  abundant  in  neighboring  provinces. 

Were  all  nations  still  under  similar  conditions 
labor  would  need  no  protection ; but  where 
transportation  is  rapid,  inexpensive  and  abun- 
dant, and  where  machinery  driven  by  steam  and 


water  power  multiplies  the  productive  power  of 
man  a hundred  fold,  Tariff  for  Protection  is 
essential  to  profitable  labor. 

Merchandise  can  now  be  transported  from 
China  to  Chicago  at  small  cost  and  in  quick 
time.  By  telegraphic  codes  and  keys,  one  word 
carrying  the  meaning  of  many  words,  may  be 
sent  ten  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  factories 
in  Europe  and  Asia  can  now  be  operated  by 
agents  residing  in  America,  and  the  daily  out- 
put of  these  mills  delivered  to  the  American 
consumer  in  a few  brief  days. 

Silk,  cotton,  woolen,  flax  and  jute  mills  with 
all  the  latest  improved  machinery  are  now  being 
operated  in  India  and  China  at  many  times  less 
labor  costs  than  obtains  in  America,  and  a 
Tariff  for  Protection  is  now  the  only  safeguard 
to  the  American  wage  worker  against  low 
wages. 
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Steam  and.  electricity  having  thus  changed 
• commercial  usages  and  reversed  old  theories, 

only  a few  years  will  suffice,  under  free  foreign  ■. 

trade,  either  to  transfer  manufacturing  to  those 
nations  where  labor  is  cheapest,  or  to  drag  our 
priceless  American  labor  system  down  to  a level 
with  the  lowest. 
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By  reducing  American  labor  50  per  cent,  we 
might  compete  with  England;  or  66  per  cent., 
with  Germany;  or  90  per  cent.,  with  India;  or 

94  per  cent.,  with  China. 

But  in  order  to  reach  these  delusive  foreign 
markets  we  shall  have  spoiled  our  own  home 
market,  for,  by  cutting  down  wages,  we  have 
taken  away  the  purchasing  power  of  our  own 
people. 

The  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  American 
people  is  largely  due  to  the  high  wages  earned 
and  expended  by  wage  workers.  With  earnings 
reduced,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  is 
immediately  diminished,  and  the  people  all  suffer. 
Not  only  are  the  laboring  people  deprived  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  but  all  classes  are  crippled. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of 
consumption  in  the  United  States  under  twenty 
of  nrotection  : 
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A reliable  home  market  is  the  best  of  all  mar- 
kets. People  consume  more  when  prosperous 
than  when  poverty-stricken.  Our  fifty-five  mil- 
lions of  prosperous  Americans  afford  a better 
market  than  any  other  250  millions  m the  world. 
As  a consumer  every  American  is  undoubtedly 
equal  to  ten  Chinese.  W^ith  all  our  increased 
facilities  for  manufacturing,  we  are  not  only 
consuming  nearly  all  we  produce,  but  also  im- 
porting and  consuming  more  foreign  made 
goods  per  capita  than  in  i860.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia  alone  now  produces  annually  more 
yards  of  carpeting  than  the  entire  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain. 


t 


1 
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i 
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United  States. 

In  i860. 

In  1880. 

Population 

31,443,321 

50,155,783 

Value  of  total  ) 
manufactures.  [ 

$1,970,000,000 

$5, 560,000,000 

Total  Importa-  ) 
tions j 

$362,166,254 

$760,989,056 

Value  of  manu-  1 
factures  per  >• 
capita ) 

$62  00 

$ITO  00 

Importations  ) 

per  capita. . . . J 

$ii  20 

$15  17 

i 

Total  per  capita. . . 

$73  20 

$125  17 

But  if  we  would,  even  at  such  great  sacrifice, 
we  cannot  easily  secure  these  coveted  foreign 
markets.  Established  trade  is  not  easily  di- 
verted into  new  channels.  Foreign  tariffs  are 
against  us.  Even  England  at  the  present  time 
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is  shut  out  of  nearly  every  important  market  in 
the  world  as  effectually  as  from  our  own.  Her 
own  colonists  maintain  high  tariffs  against  her, 
and  her  markets  are  supplied  by  protected  coun- 
tries with  goods  cheaper  and  better  than  her 
own. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  i88i,  said  England  was  an- 
nually paying  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  manufactures  that  they 
ought  to  have  made  themselves.  Sir  Edward 
Wilmot,  M.  P.,  in  a pamphlet  just  published, 
gives  ten  articles  of  manufacture  which  have 
cost  England  $1,400,000,000,  while  the  opera- 
tives in  these  lines  have  been  on  the  verge  of 
starvation. 

Let  us  then,  throwing  theories  to  the  winds, 
develop  and  perpetuate  a good  home  market, 
and  be  content  with  such  foreign  trade  as  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  home  markets. 


J 


Labor  Taxed  for  Transporta- 

tion. 


In  every  village  surrounded  by  farms  there 
should  be  located  manufacturing  establishments 
of  some  kind,  that  will  give  employment  to 
operatives.  The  wants  of  these  workpeople 
will  create  a demand  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  and  the  product  of  the  farm  and  fac- 
tory will  be  ever  in  demand.  Nothing  will  be 
wasted  in  transportation,  and  labor  will  reap 
the  entire  harvest. 

If  we  buy  clothing  in  a foreign  market,  we 
must  send  away  not  only  our  wool  and  cotton 
from  which  to  make  the  cloth,  but  also  other 
products  to  pay  for  labor  in  making  it. 


Labor  Taxed  for  Transportation, 
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With  freights,  commissions,  insurance  and 
waste,  wool  and  cotton  cost  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  abroad  than  at  home.  Hogs  and 
cattle,  corn  and  potatoes,  are  bulky,  and  when 
consumed  in  a distant  land,  cost  four  or  five 
times  more  than  at  the  place  of  production. 
Hence,  when  we  buy  back  the  wool  and  cotton 
manufactured  into  cloth,  the  hogs  and  cattle, 
corn  and  potatoes,  having  gone  into  the  cost  of 
the  goods,  labor  must  pay  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation both  ways.  How  can  the  wage  worker 
or  farmer  fail  to  smart  under  this  cruel  system  ? 
How  unnatural  therefore  that  the  farms  should 
be  on  one  side  of  the  globe  and  the  factories  on 
the  other!  How  absurd  to  send  cotton  and 
wool  half  around  the  world  and  then  bring 

them  back  again ! 


« 


XII. 

Home  Markets. 

By  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of 
great  industries  the  protective  system  creates 
home  markets.  If,  after  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  missiofi,  it  were  certain  that  it  must 

die  ; “ It  were  better  thus  to  live  and  die  than 
never  to  have  lived.” 

Who,  having  stood  before  Thaxter’s  immortal 

statue,  “ Love’s  First  Dream,”  will  say  it  were 

better  that  Edward  Russell  Thaxter  had  not 

lived  than  to  have  lived  and  died  at  twenty- 
four  ? 

American  cotton  was  once  protected  by  a 
duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  ; now,  America 
produces  more  than  three-fifths  of  all  the  cotton 


Home  Markets. 

grown  in  the  world.  Was  it  not  wise  thus  to 
establish  so  firmly  and  rapidly  this  great  in- 
dustry ? 

England  practiced  Protection  five  hundred 
years  before  she  tried  Free  Trade  ; every  one  of 
her  industries,  especially  the  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  iron,  were  built  up  by  high  protec- 
tive tariffs  ; and  people  are  still  alive  who  re- 
member when  the  export  of  English  machinery, 
or  the  tempting  of  skilled  workmen  to  emigrate, 
was  a criminal  offense.  America  tried  free 
foreign  trade  while  England  was  still  a high 
protectionist  country,  and  came  back  from  re- 
peated trials  of  it  to  the  conviction  that  Pro- 
tection is  the  only  policy  for  a country  in  pro- 
cess of  industrial  development. 

The  marvelous  growth  of  manufactures  in  the 
United  States,  under  twenty  years  of  protection. 


is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 
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, 

i860. 

1880, 

Value  of  Manufactures... 
Value  of  Manufactures 

$1,970,000,000 

* 

$5,560,000,000 

per  Inhabitant 

$62 

Persons  Employed  in 
Manufactures  of  all 
Kinds 

$110 

$2,739,000 

$990,000,000 

1,311,000 

$400,000,000 

Wages  Paid 

Capital  Invested  in  Manu- 

factures 

$1,040,000,000 

$2,405,000,000 

The  total  manufactured  products  of  Great 
Britain  in  1882  being  only  $4,091,000,000,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  United  States  now  leads  the 
world  in  manufacture. 

The  value  of  total  industries  in  1880  were  as 
follows,  the  United  States  standing  first  : 


United  States 
Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Russia 


$ii»405,ooo,ooo 

9.200.000. 000 

6.840.000. 000 

6.650.000. 000 

4.650.000. 000 
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XIII. 

Raw  Material. 

» 

Each  manufacturer  calls  that  which  he  uses 
as  the  basis  of  his  goods,  raw  material;  hence 
what  is  a manufactured  article  to  one  is  raw 
material  to  another.  Pasturage  is  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  the  sheep  grower,  and  wool  his  product. 
Wool  is  the  raw  material  of  the  spinner,  and 
yarn  his  product.  Yarn  is  the  raw  material  of 
the  weaver,  and  cloth  his  product.  Cloth  is 
the  raw  material  of  the  tailor,  and  garments  are 
his  product. 

Forest  trees  are  the  raw  material  of  the  wood- 
man, and  logs  are  his  product.  Logs  are  the 
raw  material  of  the  lumberman,  and  lumber  his 
product.  Lumber  is  the  raw  material  of  car- 
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penters  and  cabinet  makers,  and  houses  and  fur- 
niture are  their  products. 

The  mine  is  the  raw  material  of  the  miner, 
ore  is  his  product.  Ore  is  the  raw  material  of 
the  furnaceman,  and  iron  his  product.  Iron  is 
the  raw  material  of  the  steel  manufacturer,  and 
steel  his  product.  Steel  is  the  raw  material  of 
the  spring  maker,  and  springs  his  product. 
Springs  are  the  raw  material  of  the  watchmaker, 
and  watches  his  product. 

Therefore  when  men  say  they  want  free,  or 
untaxed  raw  material,  they  mean  to  admit  cer- 
tain manufactured  articles  free,  in  order  that 
other  articles  of  a higher  grade  might  be  more 
cheaply  produced.  Beware  then  of  this  cunning 
device  of  our  enemies  who  seek  thus  to  ruin  our 
magnificent  labor  system.  A complete  system 
of  Protection  is  one  that  protects  everything 
from  the  moment  the  hand  of  man  first  touches 


it,  up  to  its  highest  and  most  complex  manufac- 
ture. Nothing  which  labor  has  produced  is  raw 
material.  Ore  in  the  mountains,  trees  in  the 
forest  and  the  virgin  soil  are  the  only  raw  mate- 
rial. Away  then  forever,  with  this  deceptive 
cry  of  “free  raw  material!” 


enter 


XIV. 

The  Nation  a Family. 

The  family  circle  is  a charmed  place.  Home 
and  hearthstone  are  sacred  words.  Unity  ex 
elusiveness,  mutual  aid  and  mutual  defense  are 
universally  rerognized  safeguards  of  the  family. 

The  nation  is  a great  family,  and  should  guard 

her  interests  as  sacredly  as  family  interests  are 
guarded. 

Twenty-nine  centuries  ago  Solomon  wisely 
said:  “In  all  labor  there  is  profit.”  A family 
must  labor  and  earn  more  than  it  expends,  or  it 
will  cease  to  thrive;  a nation  must  labor  and 
produce  more  than  it  consumes,  or  it  will  decay. 

To  whom,  then,  do  we  a wrong  by  exercising 
the  divine  right  of  earning  an  honest  living.? 


The  Nation  a Family 


A family  has  a right  to  protect  itself  against 
poverty  by  laboring  to  provide  for  its  own  neces- 
sities, and  so  has  a nation  the  moral  right  to 

prohibit  the  free  importation  and  saieof  cheaply 
made  foreign  merchandise.  Restricted  com- 
merce is  as  much  a national  right  as  is  exclu- 
siveness  a family  right. 

No  family  need  be  degraded  by  admitting  im- 
proper  persons  to  its  charmed  circle,  and  no 
nation  need  be  degraded  by  the  incoming  of 
pauper  labor  and  degrading  labor  systems. 

It  would  be  the  very  essence  of  moral  wrong- 
doing to  open  our  doors  to  free  foreign  trade 
and  thereby  invite  idleness,  poverty  and  want  to 


XV. 

Stability  Essential  to  Success. 

The  industrial  system  of  a country  should 
never  be  affected  by  a change  in  administration 
of  government.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate for  the  American  people,  and  especi- 
ally wage-workers,  that  high  or  low  wages, 
diversified  or  limited  industry,  are  political 
questions. 

The  best  results  of  any  system  can  be  realized 
only  when  stability  is  assured. 

A vast  amount  of  capital  is  required  in  de- 
veloping industry;  and  capital,  ever  timid,  will 
not  be  forthcoming  in  abundance  so  long  as 
danger  threatens  its  existence.  Therefore, 
whether  republicans  or  democrats  are  in  power, 
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the  permanence  of  our  labor  system  should  ever 
be  assured. 

Protection  for  labor  with  incidental  revenue 
should  be  the  watchword  of  every  citizen  of  our 
great  republic.  When  this  sentiment  shall  be- 
come so  strongly  established  that  no  political 
party  dares  to  propose  legislation  against  the 
wage-worker,  then  will  come  the  golden  era  of 
American  national  prosperity. 


XVI. 

Expense  of  Government. 

Every  citizen,  however  humble,  shares  in  the 
benefits  of  government.  Our  priceless  heritage 
is  a government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  But  even  this  simple  form  of 
government  costs  money,  and  all  should  cheer- 
fully aid  in  defraying  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  first  expense  of  living. 

After  state,  county,  city,  town,  village  and 
school  taxes  are  paid,  the  national  tax  of  about 
$5  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  is  yet  to  be 
provided.  The  tax  gatherer  must  call  again 
and  collect  this  large  amount  of  $30  to  $40  from 
each  family  unless  some  other  mode  can  be 
devised  to  put  the  requisite  funds  into  the 
Treasury. 
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When  we  consider  the  vast  expense  of  our 
national  government,  when  we  pause  to  think  of 
our  army  and  navy,  pensions  and  bounties,  civil 
officers,  courts  of  justice,  diplomatic  corps,  con- 
sular agencies,  public  buildings,  etc.,  we  are  be- 
wildered at  the  magnitude  of  the  total  annual 
cost. 

No  other  method  seems  so  wise  as  to  raise 
this  large  amount  by  charging  foreigners  a toll 
for  the  privilege  of  sending  their  goods  into  the 
country  for  sale.  The  facilities  necessary  for 
collecting  such  toll  are  quite  -simple  and  inex- 
pensive. A few  places  are  designated  as  ports 
of  entry,  where  foreign  goods  may  be  brought 
into  the  country,  a custom  house  and  custom 
officers  are  established  at  such  ports,  and  the 
duty  paid  into  the  treasury  according  to  rates 
fixed  by  tariff  laws.  This  in  brief,  is  our  pro- 
tection system. 
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Expense  of  Government. 


That  protective  duties  reduce  prices  abroad 
and  gather  our  revenue  largely  from  foreigners 
is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  course  of  foreign 
markets  ; the  Cape  or  South  African  wool  mar- 
ket serving  as  a good  illustration. 


1S59,  i860,  and  1861 


The  U.  S. 
duty  was 


Free 


The  cost  per  lb.  at 
port  of  export  was 


i8c.  to  19.4c. 


1867  and  1868 


6c.  per  lb. 


IOC.  per  lb. 
and  10  per  ct. 
ad  valorem. 


14.8c. 


13.4c.  to  10.9c. 


An  intelligent  manufacturer  at  Bradford,  Eng- 
land, recently  said  to  Commissioner  Porter : 


“ The  truth  is,  the  higher  the  foreign  tariff,  the 
lower  we  must  make  our  goods,  and  the  less  we 
can  afford  to  pay  labor.  The  least  possible 
reduction  in  the  United  States  Tariff  will  be  a 
grand  thing  for  Bradford,  but  how  it  will  affect 
your  industries  I can  hardly  say.  We  are 
obliged  to  sell  our  goods  in  France  for  the  same 
price  as  we  did  before  they  enacted  their  higher 
tariff,  and  the  Bradford  manufacturer  is  paying 
the  duty,  not  the  French  consumers  of  the 
goods.  I know  from  practical  experience  what 
I am  talking  about.” 

An  eminent  manufacturer  at  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, said  that  “they  must  break  down  our 
tariff,  at  whatever  cost,  or  it  would  build  up 
American  rivals  to  the  extent,  at  least  of  supply- 
ing entirely  our  home  market,  and  England 
would  have  to  pay  the  whole  tariff  or  lose  the 
market ; and  when  that  point  is  reached  she 
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would  have  to  compete  with  the  American  man- 
ufacturer in  every  foreign  market,  then  her  own 
almost  exclusively.” 

Another  English  manufacturer  said,  that  “ If 
they  (the  duties)  only  came  out  of  the  domestic 
consumer,  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  not 
care  a button  about  our  tariff  laws.” 

The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  the  duty  is  • 
largely  paid  by  the  foreign  producer,  and  not 
by  the  American  consumer.  Therefore  to  give 
up  this  revenue  to  the  foreigner  who  seeks  our 
markets,  and  collect  our  taxes  from  our  own 
citizens,  would  be  very  unwise. 

The  government  which  refuses  to  raise  rev- 
enue by  means  of  protective  duties  on  com- 
modities which  compete  with  the  productions 
of  its  own  taxed  producers,  not  only  refuses  for 
the  benefit  of  foreigners,  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  its  own  tax  payers,  but  grants  advantages  to 
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those  foreigners,  in  immunity  from  taxation 
which  it  withholds  from  its  own  producers. 
Surely  such  an  unnatural  and  vicious  govern- 
ment would ’forfeit  all  rights  of  existence. 

Why  do  foreign  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  ship  owners  wage  a relentless  war  against 
this  system  of  protecting  our  labor  and  provid- 
ing the  necessary  funds  for  our  national  treas- 
ury ? Surely  not  because  it  is  oppressive  to 
Americans  ; certainly  not  because  it  fails  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  ; but  because  it  is  an- 
tagonistic to  foreign  capital  and  labor,  and  com- 
pels foreigners  to  pay  for  the  opportunity  of 
trading  in  our  country. 


XVII. 

How  Shall  Revenue  be  Re- 
duced ? 


Twenty  years’  successful  development  of  our 
manufacturing  possibilities  having  created  a 
magnificent  home  market,  our  nation  has  become 
unparalleled  as  consumers.  We  consume,  not 
only  the  products  of  our  own  increasing  domes- 
tic manufactures,  but  we  also  use  more  imported 
merchandise  per  capita  than  formerly.  Con- 
sequently the  tax  collected  upon  importation  is 
filling  our  national  Treasury  too  rapidly. 

The  National  debt  is  still  quite  large;  but  our 
bonds  are  not  yet  due,  and  cannot  be  paid,  ex- 
cept by  purchasing  them  at  a high  cost  in  open 
market. 
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What  shall  be  done  ? We  cannot  use  the  sur- 
plus revenue,  and  it  will  not  do  to  draw  from 
circulation  and  lock  up  hundreds  of  millions  in 
our  Treasury  vaults.  How  shall  we  keep  the 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  ? If  the  duty  upon 
imports  is  lowered,  importation  will  be  in- 
creased and  domestic  manufacturing  will  be 
stopped  (unless  wages  are  reduced)  ; so  that 
with  a less  rate  of  duty,  the  revenue  will  not  be 
reduced  ; but  by  reason  of  larger  importations 
the  revenue  will  be  actually  increased,  until 
the  people,  through  idleness,  become  too  poor  to 
purchase.  Therefore  duties  should  be  advanced, 
and  importations  checked,  if  less  revenue  is  de- 
sired. 

A reduction  of  duty  will  certainly  stimulate 
importation,  and  increase  rather  than  decrease 
revenue.  An  increase  of  duty  will  surely  dimin- 
ish importations  and  reduce  revenue.  It  will 
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also  stimulate  domestic  production,  and  thereby 
give  employment  and  prosperity  to  our  own 
people  ; while  increased  importations  will  surely 
result  in  increased  indolence,  idleness  and  pov- 
! erty,  which  should  ever  be  guarded  against  by 

i wise  legislation. 

’ When  such  commodities  as  can  be  produced 

in  the  country  shall  be  taxed  so  heavily  for  pro- 
tection to  labor,  that  importation  will  be  impossi- 
; ble,  then  revenue  therefrom  will  cease.  And 

I. 

; when  such  commodities  as  cannot  be  produced 

in  the  country  shall  be  taxed  for  revenue  only, 

I 

then  less  or  more  revenue,  as  may  be  desired, 
will  result  from  a reduction  or  increase  of  duty. 


XVIII. 


Overproduction. 


As  surely  as  the  tide  will  ebb  and  flow,  the 
sun  rise  and  set,  or  summer  succeed  winter,  so 
' surely  will  overproduction  succeed  scarcity; 
nothing  can  alter  it. 

Overproduction  is  not  caused  by  protection. 

Great  Britain,  with  the  markets  of  the  world 
at  her  command,  is  frequently  glutted  with  the 
products  of  her  own  mills.  Thousands  of  oper- 
atives are  frequently  idle  in  that  free  trade 
country.  Soup-houses  are  the  common  heri- 
tage of  her  people.  To  avoid  starvation  her 
subjects  are  “assisted”  to  emigrate  to  more 
prosperous  lands! 


Can  we,  then,  hope  to  remedy  the  evil  of 
overproduction  by  lowering  duties,  the  result  of 
which  would  certainly  be  to  flood  us  with  the 
vast  surplus  of  goods  from  other  countries?  As 
well  might  we  hope  to  relieve  an  overcrowded 
school  by  taking  in  twice  as  many  scholars  from 
outside  districts,  or  purify  the  poisoned  air  in 
a Calcutta  black  hole  by  thrusting  in  more 
victims. 

A London  pamphlet  by  Mr.  McEwen  says: 
“At  this  time  (1879)  about  one  in  every  eigh- 
teen persons  in  England  and  Wales  is  in  receipt 
of  parochial  relief.” 

Mr.  Ruskin  says:  “Though  England  is  deaf- 
ened with  spinning-wheels,  her  people  are  not 
clothed;  though  she  is  black  with  the  digging 
of  coal,  her  people  die  of  cold;  though  she  has 
sold  her  soul  for  grain,  they  die  of  hunger.” 

Overproduction  is  underconsumption.  Nine- 
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? tenths  of  our  people  would,  if  they  could,  gladly 

I consume  at  least  five  times  as  much  as  they 

now  do,  which  would  be  far  in  excess  of  any 

* * 'T'l- 

i production  ever  known  in  the  country.  The 

- cause  of  the  arrest  of  consumption  is  the  want 

M of  confidence  in  the  future,  which  causes  the 

* arrest  of  production. 

* The  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  with  a 
I decline  of  wages,  curtails  the  demand  for  food, 

clothing,  houses,  and  countless  other  commodi- 
ties, and  we  have  immediate  signs  of  overpro- 
s duction,  the  commencement  of  which  is  only 
;=  found  in  decreased  production.  The  more  we 

= attempt  to  correct  this  overproduction  by  limit- 

' ing  production,  the  greater  will  be  the  signs  of 
■ overproduction. 

i When  the  least  is  produced,  the  cry  of  over- 

j production  is  the  loudest,  but  when  confidence 

is  restored  and  production  is  at  its  utmost  limit, 

t 

1 
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with  overtime  and  double  time  in  all  industries, 
nothing  is  heard  of  overproduction.  The  great 
overproduction  of  iron  in  1852  was  only  56  lbs. 
per  capita,  while  180  lbs.  per  capita  was  taken 
in  1881,  and  nothing  heard  of  overproduction. 


i XIX. 

In  Other  Countries. 

In  the  year  1877,  the  Department  of  State,  at 
Washington,  addressed  a circular  to  the  United 
States  Consuls  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
j ' many,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Netherlands,  Swe- 
den,  Norway  and  Denmark,  requesting  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

® I.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  to 

s laborers  of  every  class,  but  with  more  especial 

reference  to  agricultural  laborers,  mechanical 
laborers,  and  those  upon  public  works  and  rail- 
j ways? 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring 
i classes,  or  the  prices  paid  for  what  may  be 

j termed  the  necessaries  of  life? 
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3.  So  far  as  practicable,  give  a comparison  of 
the  present  rates  with  those  prevailing  during 
the  past  five  years,  both  as  to  wages  and  cost  of 
living. 

Very  full  and  complete  replies  were  for- 
warded from  all  of  the  Consuls,  and  in  a sum- 
mary of  their  reports  the  following  statements 
were  made: 

1.  The  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States, 
roughly  estimated,  is  more  than  twice  those  of 
Belgium;  three  times  those  of  Denmark,  France 
and  Germany;  once  and  a half  those  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  and  more  than  three  times 
those  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

2.  The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  countries;  that  is,  the  laboring  people 
of  Europe  cannot  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  which  are  common  to  the  American  people 
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f as  low  as  the  same  can  be  purchased  in  the 

United  States;  or  vice  versa,  if  the  working 

ill 

( people  of  the  United  States  lived  on  the  same 

quality  of  food,  or  comparatively  the  same,  and 
I exercised " the  same  frugality  as  the  working 

I people  of  Europe,  they  could  live  as  cheaply  as 

I the  working  people  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

' The  following  quotations  taken  from  the  re- 

I • ports  from  Germany,  are  a fair  average  of  those 

= made  from  the  principal  parts  of  Europe.  From 

England  and  France  the  reports  are  a little 
more  favorable,  but  elsewhere  they  are  less 

favorable  than  in  Germany. 

Edgar  Stanton,  United  States  consul  to  Bre- 

j • men,  Germany,  says: 

For  agricultural  laborers  the  rate  of  wages 
varies  greatly  throughout  the  German  Empire, 
rising  or  falling  according  as  the  locality  is  near 
to  or  remote  from  manufacturing  centers.  To 
6 
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exemplify  this,  I give  below  the  present  (1878) 
daily  rate  of  wages  for  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, viz; 

Bremen  and  vicinity 

Bavarian  Highlands 

Upper  Rhine  Valley 

Lower  Rhine  Valley 

Lake  Constance  and  environs 

Lower  Highlands. ....  

Upper  Alsace 

Oppeln  Silesia 

These  laborers  board  themselves. 

The  wages  now  paid  throughout  this  consular 
district,  embracing  Silesia  and  a portion  of  the 
Rhine  provinces,  are’ as  follows,  viz; 

Machinists,  locksmiths,  wagonsmiths,  copper- 
smiths, plumbers,  carpenters,  joiners,  masons 
and  hackdrivers — 71  cents  a day,  boarding 
themselves. 


56  cts. 

53  “ 
41  “ 

31  “ 

40  “ 
33 

45  “ 
18  “ 


u 
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Navvies,  day  laborers,  saddlers  and  shoe- 
makers— 47  cents  a day,  without  board. 

I Butchers,  bakers  and  chimney  sweepers — 

i 

i without  board  and  lodging,  59  cents  a day. 

* 

! Butchers,  bakers  and  brewers — with  board 

i ' 

I and  lodging,  $2.14  per  week. 

Cooks  (females) — with  board  and  lodging, 
$36  to  $43  per  year. 

Cooks  (males) — with  board  and  lodging,  $48 
to  $50  yearly,  according  to  merit. 

I Furriers,  tanners,  weavers  and  factory  hands, 

$3-57  week,  without  board. 

In  Munster  factory  hands  earn  daily 65  cts. 

Day  laborers  earn  daily 59 

Field  hands  earn  daily 53  “ 

Artisans  and  mechanics  earn  daily 71  “ 

These  laborers  board  themselves. 

The  consul  remarks;  “The  diet  of  the  work- 
ing man  is  scant,  and  meat  is  a luxury  seldom. 


! 
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indulged  in  more  than  once  a week,  whilst  the 
daily  allowance  for  beer  and  spirits  too  often 
curtails  that  which  should  furnish  a wholesome 
meal.  The  towns  are  in  consequence  heavily 
burdened  with  poor  rates.” 

The  consul  then  gives  a statement  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  they  range  higher  than 
in  the  United  States. 

N.  K.  Craig,  consul  at  Saxony,  Germany,  says: 

While  the  times  have  been  fair  for  some 
classes  of  workmen,  others  have  been  kept  from 
starvation  only  by  public  charity. 

Grown  persons  in  some  industries  must 
work  fourteen  hours  a day  to  earn  forty-seven 
cents  per  week.  At  night  they  cannot  afford  to 
work,  as  their  wages  would  not  purchase  the 
lights  required. 

While  the  men,  who  generally  use  machinery, 
are  able  to  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  week. 
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many  of  the  women,  especially  makers  of  hand- 
made embroidery,  make  no  more  than  one- 

third  part  of  that  amount. 

Those  in  this  city  of  the  lower  classes  are  glad 
to  obtain  any  kind  of  menial  employment  which 
will  bring  them  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  day. 

Plain  living  is  the  universal  rule  in  this  part 
of  Europe.  The  poorer  classes  in  Southern 
Saxony  fare  very  meanly  indeed. 

For  homes  they  have  generally  a single  room, 
which  answers  for  workshop  as  well.  For  house- 
hold furniture,  they  have  a few  plain  chairs  or 
wooden  stools,  a table,  stove,  and  sometimes  a 
loom.  For  beds,  they  have  the  bare  floor  or 
pallets.  For  fuel,  they  have  the  dead  branches 
which  fall  from  trees,  and  which  are  carried  by 
them  in  their  arms  from  the  King’s  forest.  For 
food,  they  have,  black  bread,  made  of  rye,  coffee 
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made  principally  of  chicory,  a few  boiled  pota- 
toes, sometimes  a little  cheese,  butter  or  goose 
grease,  and  on  Sundays  a pound  of  meat  for  a 
family  of  five  or  six  persons.  Their  clothes  are 
of  the  coarsest  material,  and  their  shoes  are 
generally  wooden  soled  slippers. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Mason,  Consul  at  Dresden, 
Germany,  says:  ’ 

Agricultural  laborers  earn  I4  per  month  for 
men,  and  $2.50  for  women.  The  dwellings  in 
which  they  live  are  not  unfrequently  very  un- 
healthy  and  uncomfortable,  sparsely  furnished 
and  very  plainly,  and  in  cities,  generally  in  the 
cellars  or  immediately  next  to  the  roof  of  the 
tall  houses  found  here. 

Their  food  is  mostly  of  potatoes  and  black 

(rye)  bread,  a coffee  made  of  chicory,  gruel 

or  broth,  very  little  meat  and  very  seldom 
too. 
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These  scenes  have  not  materially  changed 

since  the  foregoing  reports  were  made. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  a prominent  member  of 
' the  Tariff  Commission,  after  traveling  all  over 

this  country,  visiting  the  principal  manufactur- 
I ing  centers,  ascertaining  the  cost  of  labor  and 

' provisions,  and  cost  of  other  things,  has  recendy 

^ visited  the  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe,  in- 

j eluding  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 

Holland  and  other  countries,  making  special 
inquries  in  regard  to  wages  and  cost  of  provis- 
I ions,  rents,  etc.,  of  the  laboring  classes  of  those 

i countries.  He  makes  this  report  in  regard  to 

! 

1 the  matter,  October  lo,  1883; 

I find  in  the  United  States  wages  are  from  60 
to  150  per  cent,  higher  in  the  various  industrial 
pursuits  than  they  are  in  the  above  mentioned 
! European  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  dif- 

\ ference  in  the  purchasing  power  of  a dollar  be- 

I . 
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tween  free  trade  and  protectionist  countries  is 
absurdly  exaggerated  by  the  Cobden  clubites. 

The  purchasing  power  of  a dollar  so  far  as 
the  wants  of  the  working-man  are  concerned, 
when  the  cost  and  quality  of  food  is  taken  into’ 
consideration,  is  about  the  same  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England,  though  wages  are  often  loo 
per  cent,  higher  in  America. 

Mr.  Denny,  in  his  report  to  the  Department 
from  China,  informs  us  that  farm  laborers  in 
that  wonderful  country  are  content  with  I1.05  a 
week  during  harvest  time,  but  by  the  year  they 
will  hire  for  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a month.  In 
what  IS  called  skilled  labor,  a master  may  make 
$156  a year,  and  his  workmen  ^78.  A woman 
will  spin  all  day  for  six  cents;  and  a weaver  will 
work  a week  for  sixty  cents.  A woman  who  is 
very  proficient  can  earn  ^26  a year. 

In  the  shipping  ports  the  coolies  earn  $4.50  a 
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month,  but  when  they  are  carmen  and  boatmen 
they  make  much  lower  wages.  A very  strong 
man,  who  will  carry  on  his  back  a load  of  from 
300  to  400  pounds,  gains  25  cents  a day.  A 
laboring  man  who  can  save  from  $3.00  to  $4.00 
a year  does  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Denny  makes  out  an  ordinary  coolie’s 
account  as  follows:  monthly  receipts,  $4.50;  ex- 
penses, $4.00;  net  income,  50  cents.  According 
to  an  official  statement,  a Chinese  soldier  costs 
the  government  50  taels,  or  $67  a year. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
labor.  Consul-General  Van  Buren,  of  Japan, 
states  that  the  wages  of  an  able-bodied  farm 
hand  is  ^35  a year  with  board,  or  ^50  without 
board.  A strong  healthy  woman  will  hire  by 
the  year  with  board  for  from  $8  to  ^10,  or  from 
^16  to  ^20  without  board. 
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Concerning  cotton  operatives  in  India,  Mr. 
Charles  Markham  of  the  Stavely  works,  near 
Chesterfield,  in  a recent  letter  to  the  London 
Times,  says:  “ I have  been  informed  by  a gentle- 
man who  is  now  in  India,  that  he  pays  his  best 
Indian  workmen  2 shillings  and  6 pence  per  week, 
out  of  which  they  save  money  and  send  to  their 
friends.”  Regarding  which  the  Boston  Herald 
says.  Reckoned  at  the  usual  computing  rate 
of  ^5  to  the  pound,  2 shillings  and  6 pence  is 
equal  to  62^  cents  in  American  money.  The 
exact  equivalent  is  60.8  cents.  Just  think  of  it— 
ten  cents  a day!  that  is  ‘pauper  labor’  with  a 
vengeance.  The  Indian  operative  may  be  able 
to  lay  up  money  from  such  earnings,  but  Ameri- 
can or  English  workmen  would  simply  starve  to 
death.” 


XX. 

The  Cobden  Club. 

Upon  the  highest  authority  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
American  laborer  which  now  exists  is  the  Cob- 
den Club.  It  is  a British  organization,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  system  under  which  our  countiy 
has  secured  its  wonderful  prosperity.  The 
wealth  of  a thousand  Vanderbilts  would  not 
measure  the  financial  resources  of  its  members. 

Its  publications  are  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States— from  Boston  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  Maine  to  Florida.  It  expends  vast 
sums  of  money  in  the  pursuit  of  its  purpose  to 
break  down  the  protective  system  of  the  United 

States. 
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It  is  composed  of  the  ////^  of  the  aristocracy, 
diplomacy,  official  power,  wealth,  learning  and 
enterprise  of  England.  This  club,  above  any 
other  organization  on  earth,  knows  how  to  push 
foreign  influences.  It  gives  medals  in  our  col- 
leges for  Free  Trade  essays.  Its  representatives 
infest  our  committee-rooms  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  strive  to  influence  legislation 
in  favor  of  free  foreign  trade  and  free  ships.  It 
sends  England’s  “iron  lords,”  “cotton  lords,” 
“woolen  lords”  and  “linen  lords”  to  neutralize 
our  tariff  laws  by  persistent  efforts  to  influence 
our  Treasury  department  and  Customs  officials. 

The  club  is  now  especially  active  in  America, 
for  all  Europe  has  gone  against  its  teaching. 
Even  England’s  own  colonists  have  abandoned 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  penal  settle- 
ment of  New  South  Wales. 
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Results  of  Free  Trade  in 
Great  Britain. 

From  Sir  Edward  Sullivan’s  Letter  to  the  Manchester 

Courier. 

Cheapness,  cheapness,  cheapness  and  com- 
petition! These  have  been  the  parrot  cries  of 
Free-traders  ; and  excellent  cries  they  are  for 
the  1,300,000  lucky  individuals  with  their  fixed 
incomes  ; but  how  about  the  32,800,000  without 
fixed  incomes?  How  does  it  affect  them?  What 
does  competition  and  cheapness  mean  in  their 
case?  It  means  this— it  means  that  when  by 
home  competition  a starving  needle-woman  is 
found  to  stitch  shirts  at  4^.  a dozen,  straight- 
way a starving  foreign  woman  is  found  to  stitch 
shirts  at  3d.  per  dozen,  and  her  work  is  brought 
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over  here  to  drive  the  English  women  below 

starvation  point ! This  is  competition  ! This 

is  cheapness  ? And  does  it  benefit  the  commu- 
nity ? 

The  first  condition  of  this  much-vaunted 
cheapness,  this  panacea  of  the  Cobden  Club,  is 
cheap  labor;  do  not  let  the  operatives  forget 
this  when  they  have  dinned  into  their  ears  the 
virtues  of  mere  cheapness.  Is  a low  price  of 
corn  that  is  secured  by  stimulating  foreign  pro- 
duction and  discouraging  home  production  a 
national  blessing  ? Is  it  a national  blessing 
when  the  English  and  Scotch  laborers  are  de- 
prived of  their  employment  in  favor  of  the  ill- 

paid  labor  of  Russians,  Poles,  Wallachians,  or 
Coolies  ? 

Are  shirts  stitched  by  starving  women  at  4d. 
a dozen  a blessing  to  the  community,  or  the 
cheapness  of  bricks  made  by  over-tasked  chil- 
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dren  at  nominal  wages,  or  the  cheapness  of 
nails  or  cables  made  by  over-worked  women 
and  children,  a blessing?  Is  the  waste  of  hu- 
man life,  the  misery,  and  the  suffering  and  de- 
moralization and  immorality  inseparable  from 
cheap  labor  a benefit  to  the  country  ? Is  the 
cheapness  that  is  caused  by  cheap  foreign  labor 
a national  blessing?  No,  it  is  not,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  writings  and  preachings  of  the  Cobben 
Club,  I maintain  that  the  more  we  examine  the 
meaning  of  mere  cheapness,  the  more  distinctly 
we  find  that  it  means  a “low  standard  of  life.” 
Now,  is  it  desirable  to  lower  the  standard  of 
a nation’s  life  ? It  is  a fact,  deny  it  who  can, 
that  “ cheap  places”  in  all  fully  settled  countries 
have  hitherto  been  those  in  which  the  working 
poor  have  been  the  most  degraded  and  de- 
pressed, and  cheap  times  those  in  which  they 
have  been  the  most  wretched. 
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Owing  to  unrestricted  competition  many  of 
our  manufacturing  industries  are  dead;  many 
are  hopelessly  sick.  Our  operatives  are  losing 
their  work  and  their  wages.  Owing  to  unre- 
stricted competition  in  agricultural  produce  the 
land  is  going  rapidly  out  of  cultivation;  the 
laborers  are  losing  their  work  ; the  stock  of 
meat  is  rapidly  diminishing  and  the  price  rising. 
Is  there  then  no  thorn  to  this  vaunted  rose  of 
competition.?  Unrestricted  competition  in 
cheapness,  such  as  Freetraders  are  now  forcing 
on  this  country  must  end  by  making  the  con- 
dition of  labor  unbearable.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
says  that  England  has  been  described  as  the 
paradise  of  the  rich,  and  he  warns  us  not  to 
allow  it  to  become  the  purgatory  of  the  poor. 

Can  any  means  be  conceived  so  certain  of 
making  it  a purgatory  of  the  poor  as  to  en- 
courage wild,  unrestricted  competition  that  de- 
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prives  our  own  workpeople  of  their  work,  and 
drives  them  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  life? 
Look  at  it  from  any  point  of  view  you  like,  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  Protection  or  emi- 
gration. If  foreign  competition  is  restricted,  if 
native  industry  is  protected,  wages  will  rise, 
work  will  be  steady,  the  land  will  again  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  stock  will  increase  and 
the  price  of  meat  will  fall.  If  the  present  sys- 
tem of  unrestricted  competition  is  encouraged, 
industries  will  disappear,  more  land  will  go  out 
of  cultivation,  wages  will  fall,  and  the  only 
escape  from  a lower  scale  of  life  will  be  emigra- 
tion. 
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Results  in  the  United  States. 

Protection  with  its  attendant  consequences,  or 
Free  Trade  with  its  certain  results,  must  be  this 
nation’s  future  heritage.  No  gift  of  prophecy 
is  required  to  determine  with  great  certainty 
the  result  of  either  policy.  History,  ever  re- 
peating itself,  will  foretell  our  future  weal  or  woe. 

Tariff  for  revenue,  destroying  our  home  mar- 
ket, has  invariably  enabled  the  foreigners  to  fix 
prices  upon  manufactured  articles  sent  to  us, 
and  also  to  fix  prices  of  our  produce  sent  to  them. 
Tariff  for  protection  has  always  afforded  us  the 
best  of  all  markets — a good  home  market,  and 
enabled  us  to  fix  prices  on  what  we  have  to  sell. 
Tariff  for  revenue  has  caused  corn  to  be  burned 
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for  fuel  upon  our  prairies,  wheat  to  sell  at  20 
cents  per  bushel,  flour  at  $1.00  per  barrel,  and 
lumber  at  ^2.00  per  thousand.  In  those  delect- 
able days  it  required  ten  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
buy  a crockery  tea  pot,  one  and  one-half  bushels 
of  wheat  to  buy  a pound  of  coffee,  and  12^  bar- 
rels of  flour  to  buy  a yard  of  foreign  free  trade 
broadcloth.  Tariff  for  revenue  has  invariably 
crippled  our  home  manufactories  and  enabled 
employers  to  dictate  rates  of  wages  because 
of  a surplus  of  labor.  Tariff  for  protection 
has  always  afforded  abundant  work  and  enabled 
the  workmen  to  dictate  reasonable  rates  of 
wages.  Tariff  for  revenue  resulted  in  empty 
treasury  vaults  and  a bad  national  credit. 
Tariff  for  protection  has  enabled  us  to  rapidly  re- 
duce our  gigantic  national  war  debt  and  placed 
our  bonds  above  par  in  the  European  markets. 

The  effects  in  the  United  States  of  the  two 
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1 


[ r 

I?  systems  during  a period  of  seventy  years,  from 

r *1 

^ 1813  to  1883,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


t 

: t 

i‘i  Conditions 

:i 

Under  Protection, 
as  established  in 
1813,  1828,  1842, 
1861. 

Under  Free  Trade 
(Revenue  Tariff), 
as  established  in 
1817,  1834,  1846, 

1857. 

Labor 

In  Demand. 

Seeking  Employ- 
ment. 

Wages 

High. 

Low. 

;•  1 Emigration 

Increasing. 

Declining. 

'I 

1 Farm  Products.  . . 

) f 

High. 

Low. 

1';  ■ 

L'  Manf.  Products... 

<-S  j 

Low. 

High. 

^ Revenue,  public  ) 

and  private. . . f 

1 

Large  and  in- 
creasing. 

Small  and  decreas- 
ing. 

k 1 Wealth,  public  ) 

k ; and  private. . . ) 

Increasing. 

Bankruptcy  nearly 
universal. 

1 National  Status.  | 

!f  

Growing  inde- 
pendence. 

Growing  depend- 
ence. 

National  Credit. . . 


Good. 


Bad. 


In  the  presence  of  these  important  historical 
facts,  let  the  candid  reader  remember  that  the 
American  people  have  never  yet  attained  the 
best  results  of  Protection,  nor  the  worst  results 
of  Free  Foreign  Trade. 

Many  important  industries  are  still  undevel- 
oped in  our  country,  and  much  of  our  wealth 
which  should  remain  at  home,  goes  abroad  on 
account  of  inadequate  Protection. 

If  the  results  of  partial  Protection  to  labor 
have  been  so  satisfactory,  and  the  results  of 
partial  Free  Foreign  Trade  so  unsatisfactory, 
which  system  shall  we  choose  ? 

Let  us,  without  the  prejudice  of  old  associa- 
tions, decide  this  all  important  question  as 
American  citizens,  believing  in  the  true  dignity 
of  American  labor. 

THE  END. 


